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The opening of Naw Vork City's 
schools In Septembepcame amid 
widesppead talk crisis anU dooni for 
the city^s public education gyitem. 
There can beno doubi thatthe ^©"vera 
cutbacks niandated by the ongoing 
fiscal stringency are having a notice, 
able impaci ori tha publ ic schools- It 
is also indisputable thst^ in the short 
run at least, the impact is almost en. 
tiraiy negative* However, be/on d the 
jrfinnadlate situation* It is ccnceiva^bls 
thatthe current acut© austerity c^uld 
lead to somequita salutarv Ghanges. 

This viewpDint ii embraced in tfie 
acconnpanying analysis by David 
Seeley* Dirtctor of the Public EdLJat- 
tion AfeSsoQiatiDn, and Adelg Spi^r. 
L^ectu rar in Governrnent at John J ay 
College and ph.D^ candidate in Poli- 
tics and Eduaatipn at Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr Se^lay and Mrs, gpjRrfnain- 
tain thatthe focu-sof public ecjuoation 
policy In New VorkCiiy should be less 
□n v/ringing hands over rnoncy that 
will not come in and mare on wringing 
long-needed chai^g^^^^om the educa- 
tional system^nhinges that can 
prove its quality ©venw^ithin ther^- 
sources currently available. T^he au- 
thors point out that the implenienla- 
tion of policieB to improve produc^llvity 
need not constitute a threat 1o teach- 
ers; rather tlie realisation of such poli^ 
cies should bring theni greater profes- 
sjonalsatisfgction. 

ACdCrding to the authors, if t^® y^rU 
Qus P ""C^ posais set forth in their anaiy^ 
gjs ar6 acteid uppn, Nevv YorK City's 
gchools Would not merely survive but 
could ^ven point the wmy towrd a na- 
tional renaissance in public education, 

Henry Coheni ^^^^ 

CenW for MQyy York City Affsirs 

jacFfiedgut, Edftor 
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New York City's Schools 

Fiscal Realily and Educational Quality 



InthSn^xttwo decades urban adusa'- 
tion in thie pnit^d States change 
substgn|[^jiy-^for the better. Nevy 
York City cPUld ba in the varguardof 
thoSB irijiigtjng these changes. 

imboggj^je? No, quite possible. 
Change |g longer rnerely desir- 
able; it II ^gsential and inevitable. 
Long deoijfiing toward educational 
bankrupicy, puPli^ education In the 
cities ig pQ^^ at the edge of financiai 
banKrupicy as WelL Up to now, the 
soltjtiori for old problems was to add 
money ^ payf^*^ ever-accelerating 
costs Of increasingly underachieving 
system^^ hgpw t^iefe is no extra rriDney, 
The Only alternative is change, 

At the monient, the New York City 
school system does net appear likely 
to l^^d the necessary reform. The 
1976-77 g^f^ool year In New York City 
opened whataWevv Vorfr TiniBs 
headline ^gscribed as a '*Tense Mood 
of Aust^ce 'Crisis/ 'The chancellor 
talker Qf pfoblOTs "potentially de-^ 
structivg q( education in the city." He 
vvarned the staffs ''Last year our prob^ 
lams w^restaggerirg.This year, the;' 
seam aimost insurmowntable/* Next 
yeah hfepredis^^d, would be worse, 
The teachers union talked of ^'twvD and 
ahalf^gQgdes of educational prog- 
ress . . ,^jped out by the culbackJ' 
The Objiy /^^^^ called the situatlDn 
*'grirn/* y^g po$t said that the '*woes 
are iijst beginning/' 

M^ny people are giving up hope for 
the fgture. But that is because tlisy 



are living in the past, Only the most 
unrealistic can irnagine that funds v^iH 
be found to feed the money-eating 
machine the school systenn has be- 
comei and* even more pertinent, the 
educational results were inadequate 
even when the money was there. But, 
New VorkCiiy can lead the necessary 
change If it begins to act on reaiistlc 
appraisals of both fiscal realities and 
the considerable resourGesthe city 
has to off er in finding solutions to the 
present predlcarnant, 

productivity in Eduaetion 

Much of the solution lies in '-pro- 
ductivity ^^^a concept wrongly feared 
by educatori, It need not mean more 
ivork for less pay or machani^Btlon of 
what must remain a humanistic enter- 
prise/lt should mean getting more 
results for the money we spend, and 
there are practical, feasible means of 
effecting educational productivity in 
New York City without having to rein- 
vent the wheeL 

Much of N^hat needs to be done has 
been pointed out before. One of the 
most uselul analyses is The Fletsch- 
mann Report on the Quality, Cosf, 
FinancJng of Elementary and SBuond- 
&.ry Education in Nbw York StBte, 
which, like so meiy other reports 
calling for educational reform has 
been largely ignoredJ The Fleisch-^ 
rnann Commission was set up in 1959 
by Qovernor Rockefeller because, 
even then, public education in the 
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Summary and Recommendations 



The urban fiscal crisis wjil vitiuajly ensure major 
changes in public education in th© nation's cities 
c^verthe nexUwD decades. While the initial changes 
nay consist mainly of "ausierity" measures, more 
fundamental alterations could give greater long- 
term value to the student and the qommunity. 

The key to this ifansformation lies in the concept 
of productivity. ProdiJCtivity rneans belter results 
per dDllar spent, an operational guideline that 
would bean jniprovemeni aver the recent past 
vvhen New York City produced the same, if not 
worse, results wh lie spending more money, 

A point of departure for exploring the past record 
and future directions for improving productivity in 
the city's public Schools is the work ofthe Fleisch- 
mann Commission, established by Governor Rocke- 
feller in 1969 to irtvestigaio and reCDmnnend changes 
in the state's educatipn system. The commission 
found that, wtnla educational quality was going 
down, costs were rising astronomically— a relation- 
ship that would spell disaster (or public education 
unless major changes were undertaken. 

While the need lor reform of the staters financing 
of education is as strong, If not stronger, today than 
i^ was in 1972, when the commission issued Its re- 
port, the chances of finding large sums of new 
money to close the gap between costs and reve- 
nues are dirrimef now, The conclusion is that, un- 
less we find ways to get better educational results 
for the money we spends the quality of public edu- 
cation will continue to decline. 

The best hope for productive public education in 
New York City is for the public to press for changes 
along the follovying lines: 

Staff QaBHty: Have in each school a principal 
committed to high standards of staff performance 
and able to produce educational rosuHs. Establish 
procedures for selection, performance review, and 
retrain! ng of staff, and, if nocissary, dismissal of 
those vwfho are ineffective. 

Negotiate changes In salary schedules so that 
dnferantials are paid only for graduate study or 
insarvice training that is likely to increase per- 
formance. 

Make sure that nev^ licensing systems currently 
being dcveioped put prlrnary emphasis on ability to 
perforfTi. Abolish the Board of Examiners, 

Mmnagefnent m d Accountabif/ty: Give principals 
more aulhority to run their schools but only within 
raquired procedures for participation by students, 
staff, and parents. 

Monitor implementation of policy establishing 
''c^onsulative councils" of staff, students, and taach= 
irs at each high schooK Hold principals account- 
able for the effacllveness of the councils with 
regard to important school issues. 



Give comniunrty districts more fiscal and mana- 
gerial autononny while monitoring theiradherence 
to responsibi© declsjon^maNing procedures. Require 
Ihem and the central board to report pi'b Holy to 
facilitate holding them accountable for educational 
performance and f iscal management. 

A Me\^ DBiivery System: Provide more educa- 
lional options and alternatives to nieet the varied 
needs and learning styles of chilqren, making 
greater use of out-of-school resources. E stablish 
rnachinery to Increase the use of wlgnteers, busi- 
ness firms, cultural Institutions, and thelike. 

Establish procedures for provicJing reliable cost- 
effectiveness data on alternative progranis and for 
monitoring their performance and rnanag^ment. 

Increase interagency collaboratjDn for youth 
services at the local level to be facll itatod by the 
establishfTienl of a citywide Interagancy committee. 

Prionty BudgBting: Through op^n hearings pro- 
vide opportunities for the public tq comfnent on 
budget priorities and options, Hol^ hearings at the 
district level on budget choices thgt must be made 
after district allocations have beeh fixed 

Give districts full ailocatlons an responsibility 
for such services as lunch prog ranis, repairs, trans- 
portationi and currfculum develop fuent, with the 
Option of "contracting back'' for them from the 
Central board. Decentralize scfne budget decisions 
to the school and even the teacher levels, with the 
same "contracting back" option. 

Fip< budgets, including those Involving state and 
federal funds, enough in advance m that cfflcials 
at all levels must establish raalistic priorities within 
theafTiounts available. 

CoileGiive Bargaining: PtmpBT^ for collactive bar* 
gaining tfirough local discussions with principals, 
teachers, and parents to obtain th^jr views about 
existing contracts and new demands. Provide ma- 
chinery to bring the results of thea© discuaslons to 
the barggiining table, 

Base salary and benefit settlements on metro- 
politan area norms, 

Insisttfiatso-called productivity galnsoffered as 
justifications for salary and benefit increases do not 
result in reduced education forchiidfan. 

ConclLide bargaining before a n^vv budget Is 
adopted, as required by the Taylor Lgvv, so that the 
budget consequences of settlernenis arennore vis- 
ible, Require full disclosure of all cosis of proposed 
settleiiienis before they are agreed to, 

Bsck to Basics: Insist on achievQinent iri reading, 
Writing, nnathematics and academic subjects by alt 
slu dents. Accept other Important educational goals, 
such as creativity and social developnient, only as 
complemenis lo, not as substitutes for, positive re^ 
suits in the basic subject areas. 
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state Was seen to be facing a "crisis" 
stemming from some of the same fac^ 
tors that h&^Q now hit New York City 
with Such a ^enfl^ance— a** relentless 
rise in school costs/' taxes "driving 
industry ffom the state," and questions 
as to whether the state's systenn of 
education vN/as "meeting the objectives 

expected of it '' 

The main message of the report was 
that Public education in New York 
State, great as its accomplishmefits 
hid been in the past, was failing to 
m^et the ns^ds of today's youth. 
Furthermore, the public school sys- 
tem Could pot meet these needs with- 
out signifjpant changeo. More money 
would be n^sded, and It would have 
to be mors equitably distributed 
throughout the state. But more than 
nnoney would be needed. Costs were 
fast Outstripping projected increases 
in revQf^y^g^ and educational results 
were showing little, if any, improve- 
ment from the vastly inGreasad bk- 
panditures. The commission con- 
eluded, therefore, that we must get 
better educational results for the 
money bPb 

nd. 

E^PerienC© i^i the four short years 
since the report Was issued bears out 
the Commission's analysis. Over S1 
billion has Men added to New York 
City's annyai appropriation for edu- 
eatlon sinea 1970, with virtually no 
sign that (t has improved educational 
" results, And novv with the financial 
crisis. Continuing to add vast sums of 
money, ^ygn if itvvare effective, is no 
longer feasihle. The gap between the 
funds the city sdhools are likely to 



get and the funds needed to cover the 
increased cosis projected from past 
policies and practices has now grown 
to hafi a billion doHars a year and is 
still gro^^jng, the gap cannot possibly 
be filled. Past policies and practiaes 
will hav« to be changed. 

DBclining Quality 

Quali ty in education is hard to de- 
fine. ^*et for praclical purposes there 
is nnore agreenient on what constitutes 
quality education than at first rnight 
appear, yirtualiy everyone warits chil- 
dren to learn to read, write, and cah 
culate, think clearly, and behav/e re- 
sponsibly so that as adults they vyill 
be sBif-sufficient citizens. Some peo- 
ple emphasize academic achievement, 
others vrocational preparation: some 
cognitive learning, others affective 
learning; some independent thinking, 
others learning of Iraditlona! knowh 
edge; soma creatiwity and still others 
authority. But rnostwant a tDalancing 
among all of these aims. They are 
aware that schools cannot do the job 
alone, b ut they do expect therri to do 
their pan. 

Educational quality is also difficult 
to measure. Achiewement scopes and 
dropout rates only indirectly measure 
the success of the educational pro- 
grarr^i si nee one cannot be certain 
how nnuch of a student's achrevement, 
or lacK of ft, is due to schooling, if. 
on the other hand, we decide to 
measure the level of educational fsci/i- 
tieB antf services instead of the re- 
suits, we are also misled, since newer 
buildings, smaller classes, e^tra coun- 



Table 1 

PUPIL . iv^lUATION program— PiRCfNTAGf QP PUPIti TiSTiP SCORING BiLOW 

STATiWiDE RiFtRiNcE POINT* 





New Vark Sti 


it@ 


NiwyorHCity 




1970^71 lifi-?B 


1970^71 


1S75>76 


3rd flrad^^ji^ath 


21 


16 


39 


32 


^peading 


27 


16 


46 


38 


Btliflrade^MQth 


32 


33 


04 


53 


^Reading 


30 


30 


ao 


49 



Source; (Sjg^ york State Education Dgpanment. 

*Basici On gtatswidi norms. 23% of those tested afo iJ^pected to fall belDW a stands 
I'eferehcg point for "mininium competency" in each gracfe and are regarded as in need 
^Pii Laiattg nt'iQn.._ . _ _ _ _ ■ ^ 
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of 



se'ors^ rtiore training, or more super- 
visors may or may not contribute to 
mOre learning* 

^cl^nov^iedging that traditional and 
available data, such as reading scores 
and dropout rates, are inadequate 
measures educational quality, the 
Fieischmann Commission, neverthe- 
less, concluded that the quality of 
educaiion in New York State and New 
York City is inadequate for today*s 
needs, 

'h reporting on the Pupil Evaluation 
PrOQram (PEP), the commission noted, 
"one of the most striking phenomena 
In the pgp score data is that over 
tirtie, rnore and more chi Id ran through- 
oLit the state are falling below the 
m^niniurn competence level in both 
reSdihg gnd mathematics/' As Table 1 
indicates, this was true for both New 
york Slate and New York City, 

AIsq worrisome Is the fact that New 
york Citys power to retain students 
in School has declined since 1 989 
when the Fleischmann Corrimlsslon 
found that only 55 percent of the New 
York Citv sludents enrol led in the 
ninth grade in 1965-66 actuoily gradu- 
ated in 1 g69 as compared with 74 per- 
cent for the total state. By 1974-75 
the Slate education department re- 
ports that New York City's holding 
power had declined to 49 percent 
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while the total for ihe stat© dropped 
to 71 percent. 

These tigures stiow si3(th*graders 
in the public schools of the city un- 
able to read competently and nno re 
tfiafi half the c\\Yb Nig h school stu- 
dents dropping out before graduation. 
Th© conclusion is iriesGapsble; about 
half of the city's children are on a 
conveyor belt to serious trouble with 
high risk of later unennployfnartt, 
crirne, drug addictioii, and aliena- 
tion^ Tens of thousands of acfdnional 
students, although not in as serious 
trDijbla,are afflicted with varying de- 
grees of educational deflciancy. 

The picture projected by the Iradi-^ 
tional achievemerit ecores is olouded 
further by the social chaos in many of 
the city's public schools, ftasults of a 
recent Gallup Poll indrcat& thatpar^ 
ants are most con<^srned vwith de-^ 
teriorating disciplinei "s^hiDti makes 
academic learning virtually irflpossible 
and social learning often destruciive. 
The blame for this atmosphere is usu- 
ally placed on students and their fami- 
lies, vvtth suspensions used as a tool 
to get the "troublemakers'' out of the 
systeni, V^hat Is needed Is not a sys- 
tem I hat pushes out students but one 
that Is both commftled and flexibfe 
efiDugh to meet the naeds of a divarse 
enrollfnant. The rQCent indisarimrnate 
shifts in personnel executed by the 
Board of Education in response to the 
fiscal crisis have further eroded the 
stability so necessary to lesrnirng. They 
bespeak a production-line meniality 
that ignores the impact of adrflinistra- 
tive policy on students and reduces the 
likelihood of achievl/ig quality 
education. 

The data reported in the Fleiseh- 
miann Repori and those available 
since 1972 sho^ a situation of eKtrema 
social dafaij It— perhaps evin more 
serious to the city in the long run than 
its current financial default, These 
data show that, even with the services 
available before the fiscal crisis the 
quality of educatl&n in Nev^york 
City — as In most cities— was danger- 
ously inadequate, Now these services 
thennselves have been drastically 
cut back 



R/sing Cost 

WMq the quality of education is 
going down, the cost is going up,- 
The Fieischniann Commission detailed 
the spiraling costs of education in 
both New York State and New York 
City, and more recent figures show 
that the trend has continued, if riot 
accelerated, since 1972, 

New York StBte: In the 1960s, total 
spending for eierrientary and second- 
ary education in New York State 
rose from S1.8 billion In 1960-61 to $4,5 
billion in 1969-70* an Increase of 150 
percent. The latest estimate from the 
Nevy York State Department of idu- 
cation is that, since the Fleischmann 
Report, expenditures have risen to 
$7J billion for 1975-76— a total in- 
crease of over 3O0 percent in the 
I5=year peifod since 1960-61. The 
major increases have come from more 
staff and higher costs per staff 
menriber 

The fastest growing sector of th*. 
professional staff was nonclassroom 
personneL The Fleischmann Commis- 
sion noted; '^Frorn 1965-66 to 1970-71 
teachers again grew in numbers more 



rapidly thpnsiudenti, but the really 
Phen^rn^fial Increase was in the cite- 
gc^ry of other professional person- 
m\; " By 19?1, nonclaoBrooni posi- 
tions represented 15 percent of the 
total professional staff in New York 
compared to 10 percent In the nation. 
Aqrnitteqiy, it is difficult to evaluate 
the cost effectiveness of nonclass- 
^Ocm pergonnel, \^hether librariansi 
gujdjnc^ counselors, or supervipors. 
Nfeverthijess, the commission singled 
out supervisors and questioned why 
It Was necessary for New York State, 
^ith its snia'i pupil-teacher ratio, to 
have sgpervisors for every 10O 
te^ch^rs v^hiieSto 100 was the ratio 
for the Country as a whole. In re- 
sponse to shrinking revenues, the 
iatestestifnatefcr 1975-76 reflects 
a drop the total number of pro- 
feasienal gtaff. However, this drop 
represents a decrease of 4,4 percent 
in classroprn teachers and only a 1,7 
percent reduclion in other profes- 
siQnai ^t^ff f'"cim the previous year 

SalsH^s represent the biggest Item 
of instructional costs. In 1970-71 the 
a^erafl^ salary for classroom teachers 



NiW YORK CITY BqaBP OF iDUcAflOKj EXPiNDlTURES 
AND PUrs|U EHROLLS^ENt 
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Expenditures 
(In millions) 
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Sources: Board of Education Budget Requeits. 19S0-137S; Tho^ Fleischmann Reprnt^ Ne^ 
york TJmm. Sept, 20. 1976; Consumer Pt'icm- Ind^'jc, 

* Expenditures for 1976 and 1977 have shown a slight ^(Op. gee Table 3. p. 6. 
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NiW YORK CITY lOARD OF IDUGATICN IKPlh 
AND PUFIL INRQUMINT 
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EKpenditures 
(in millions) 
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Sources: Board of iducation Budgef RequestSi 19S0-1975; The F< 
York TimsBt Sept. 20^ 1976; ConsuiTier Price Indax. 

* Ejcpenditures for 1976 and 1877 have shown a alight drop. See Tab 
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Tabli 2 

NiW YORK CITY BOARD OF iPUCATlON lUDQlT— sELiCTlD iTIMS 
(mlllioniof dollari) 



Item 


1i71'72 


1971-76 


Increase 
ig71»72 le 1i7S.76 








Amounl 


Percent 


Debt service 


$167,1 


S285.5 


S 91.4 


54.7 


Pensions 


40,3* 


355,3 


319,0 


791,6 


Fringe benefits 


71.7 


144,1 


72.4 


101.D 


Pupil transportation 


55.6 


104,3 


48.7 


87,6 


School lunoties 


44.9 


113.3 


63,4 


152,3 



SourcB: Deputy ChancellQr Bernard Qifford's Report. February 4, 1 976. Exhibit 8, p. 3. 
•Reflects SB6 mllliDn decrease from 1970-71 to 1971_72. 



in New York State was $11,100, 
about $2*000 more.tfian the national 
average. Between 1965-66 and 1975- 
76, when the New York State average 

15 supposed to reach $15,950, average 
salaries will have increased 81.5 per- 
cent. The average salary in New York 
State for nonclassroom, professional 
positions in 1970-71 was $17»264, an 
impressiva 30 percent above the na- 
tional average. 

New York City: The Flaischmann 
Cornmission documented even more 
serious cost increases in New York 
City. From 1960-61 to 1970-71 school 
expenditures rose over 200 percent 
while pupil enrollments increased only 

16 percent (see Figure). A study of the 
city's eKpendltures during the 1960s 
states that much of the Increases for 
health, welfare, and family services, as 
well as education, went to pay salaries 
that were higher than those for com- 
parable positions in private enter- 
prise."^ Only one-third of the Board of 
Education's increased expenditures 
for elementary and sacondary educa- 
tion from 1960 to 1970 could be at- 
tributed to increased enrollments and 
Inflation, 

What did the Board of Education 
spend its money on? Frorfl 1960-61 to 
1970-71 mean salaries for elamentary 
and Juinior high school teachers In- 
ereaoad by 73 percent. As a result of 
growth In the number of staff, the 
student-teacher ratio declined from 
25.3:1 to 19.3:1, and the student-total 
professional staff ratio went down 
from 22.4:1 to 17,1:1, New York City's 



ratios dropped even lower than the 
state's in 1974, to 17,7:1 for student- 
teacher and 15.1:1 for students-total 
professional staff. In addition, there 
was a net gain of 9,185 "backup per- 
sonnel'* which accounted for 19 per- 
cent ofthe total Increase in instruc- 
tional salaries. 
The author of the study concludes: 

In sum, we have examined thp larg- 
est component of education ex- 
penditures— instructional salaries— 
and found that only about 8 percent 
of the increase is attributable to 
higher enrollment. About 45 percent 
of the additional expenditures were 
devoted exclusively to higher saN 
aries, of which about 15 percent 
represents salary gains beyond 
those achieved In the private sector, 
New programs including reduced 
class size, additional speciali^ad 
personnel, and new paraprofession- 
als claimed about 35 percent of the 
additional expenditures. About 12 
percent of the rise was unallocat- 
able to any of the specific changes 
on the basis of our estimates,* 



N&w York City s Education Budget 
Since 1972 .^-^ 

The overall New York City educa- 
tion budget has increased $785 mil- 
lion or 40 percent from 1971-72 to 
1975-76. Inflation was partially re- 
sponsible for the increase, but other 
factors corttributed even more. Five 
items in the education budget in- 
creased more than 50 percent 
(Table 2). 

Two iterns that were relatively small 
in the 1971-72 budget— debt service 



and pensions — had a combined in- 
crease o/ more than $400 million or 
198 percent. In contrast, the instruc- 
tional budget, apart froni pensions, 
increased only $76 million—or 7 per- 
cent from the 1971-72 allocation of 
$1,109 million to $1,185 million In 
1 976-76. 

In comparing New York City with 
the four other largest cities In h4ew 
Vork Slate, the Education Study Unit 
of the Consultants Advisory Panel to 
Governor Carey found that New York 
City's higher expenditures appeared 
to stem from higher per pupil ex- 
penditures in three areas— central ad^ 
ministration, transporrtation, and pen- 
sions. For example, 1970-71 New 
York City was spending only about 
$15 more annually per pupil for cen- 
tral administration than the next high- 
est-spending city of Rochester, but in 
1973-74 It was "spending approxi- 
mately $61 per pupil more for centfal 
administration than any of the other 
big four cities." The Education Study 
Unit also found that the proportion 
spent for instructional services had 
declinDd from 50.3 percent in 1970-71 
to 43,0 percent in 1 973-74, While the 
total budget increased by 43,6 per- 
cent, the increase for instructional 
services was only 22.5 percent 

In summary, expenditures In New 
York City have been rapidly rising for 
Items of questionable educational 
value to children. In the early 1950s, 
the entire school system was run on 
an average of $250 million a year. By 
1973, annual increases of S200-S300 
million were settling in as^'normal," 
Yet even these amounts were re- 
garded by the school administration as 
Insufficient. The gap between budget 
requests and actual Increases granted 
rose from $389 million in 1971 to $530 
mill ion in 1 976. The^contrast with gaps 
of less than $50 million In the 1950s 
and 1960s is striking (Table 3), The 
policies of the past two decades have 
carried us to a point where not only 
does each year's budget Increase, 
but the gaps in the past five years 
between these budgets and the 
amounts the system has said It needs 
are larger than the entire school 
budget 20 years ago. 
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Table 3 

NIVtf YOPiC CIT^ BOARD OF iDUCATION BUDGET 
(in inilliDns) 





Fdf DifGs! 




Actusl 


Gop B6tw@@n 




Edueattsriai 


increase for 


fncreasi for 


Request and 


Year 




Following Year 


Following Year 


Actual lncr€ai< 


1950 


S 205 


S 10 


S 1 


S 9 


1951 


21 0 


20 


26 


(6) 


1952 


23S 


36 


14 


22 


1953 


250 


2B 


12 


17 


1954 


2@2 


62 


27 


35 


1955 


289 


22 


22 


0 


195a 


31 1 


39 


44 


(5) 


1957 


355 


58 


7 


61 


19^8 


362 


33 


23 


10 


1959 


385 


37 


21 


16 


1960 


406 


41 


47 




1961 


453 


60 


29 


31 


1962 


48s 


86 


83 


3 


1963 


565 


81 


163 


(82) 


1964 


728 


109 


67 


42 


1965 


7^3 


120 


B9 


31 


1966 


S7S 


161 


72 


89 


1967 


mm 


151 


82 


69 


196S 


1.C30 


278 


156 


122 


1969 


1.186 


154 


70 


84 


1970 


1.256 


380 


231 


149 


1971 


1.487 


43S 


43 


389 


1972 




502 


134 


368 


1973 


1,664 


823 


364 


459 


1974 


2.C28 


614 


236 


378 


197S 


2.26S 


519 


(12) 


531 


1976 


2.2i3 


435 


(75) 


510 


1977 


2,17Q 









Source: NIevv York City Board of Educatlori, Annual Budgit Requests. 

'Ej^cludes roimbursable stat€ and federal prDgrams. services for nonpublic schools, debt 
s6rv}06i and servicia, s ucti as heal and povygr. managed by other agencies. 



Uncertain Financing 

When the Fleischrriarin Report was 
re leased, many people lei 1 1 hat t he 
city's difficulties In financing educa- 
tion could be solved by f&formofthe 
staiesysteni of financing, Sofne hoped 
that the state would assume full finan- 
cial responsibility for thalNew York 
City school system, as the commis- 
sion recornm end ad, Today neilher 
major financral reform rior a large In- 
fusion of state funds appears immi- 
nent, though the prob lenns that mo- 
tiv^ated the creation of the Fleisch- 
mann Comrnission remain. 

The Fjeischmann Re^ohwas writ- 
ten during an era In ^hlch very large 
Increasas in annual fundirtg had al- 
ready been achiev&d and rnore 
.seenriad possible. VWe ar€ nov/ in a 
different era, One can point 1o the 
state's share in previous years to 
argue why funding should beln- 

o 
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creased, but such arguments do not 
produce the large increaies in fund- 
ing needed. New York State's share 
of funding its public schools had 
dropped from the all-time high of 
48 percent in igSB-^Sg to 39 percent 
in 1975=76. But the funds needed to 
make up this raduced share increased 
from 12 billion to $3 billion. The rea- 
son, of course, is that total state and 
local spending for public schools in- 
creased during this lame period by 
S3 percent— from $42 billion to $7.7 
billion— more than affsettlng the $1 
billion Increase In state aid. 

How realistic is it to expect that 
revenues can keep up vvith cost in- 
creases of the magnitude experienced 
in recent years? When the Fleisch- 
nnann Cornmission In 1972 recom- 
mended a $1 billion increase just to 
equalize the state financing system 
and pay for various improvements the 
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cdmmiasion deemed neGessary» It 
estimated that Increased state rev- 
enues would be sufficient to cover 
Ihese increases, if not in the first 
year then at least in a year or two, 
H owever. a comparison of the state . 
budget projections made in 1972 with 
the actual situation that developed In 
the years fol lowing publication of the 
report shows that by 1976-77 instead 
of the anticipated $400 million surplus 
there was a 3400 million deficit. 
Furthermore, state aid actualiy in- 
creased about $591 rnillion between 
1972-73 and 1975-76 without achiev- 
ing any meaningful reform in either 
educational practices or thefr 
[Iriancing^ 

Despite many years of "equalUa- ^ 
lion*' formulas, wide variations con- 
linue to BK\Bt nmong school systems 
across the state in the resources 
available for each child. Reliance on 
the local property tax has made edu- 
cation resourGes a function of place 
of residence. State courts elsewhere 
are beginning to see the long unre- 
solved problem of inequitable dis^ 
tribution of educational resources 
not only as undesirable but also as 
unconstitu tionaL 

In Nevv Vork State, Levlttown has 
undertaken a lawsuit in the hope that 
a court decision will force the state 
to equalize educational resources.'"' 
Hew Vork and several other of the 
stale s largest cities have entared the 
suil as "interveners/* Their complaint is 
not that they are property-poor but 
that they h ave greater needs, higher 
costs, and more demands on school 
dollars from noneducational types of 
servfCes. For examplei New York City, 
with 32percent of the state's public 
school pupils^ has 75 percent of the 
stale's pupils from welfare families, 
38 percent of the state's handicappad 
pupils, 49 percent of the state*s voca- 
tional pupils, and 91 percent of the 
stste's non-ingjish-speaking pupils. 
The city does not get what it needs 
from the state to educate these 
pupils.*' 

In addition to meeting the special 
needs of crty children, it costs more in 
New York City than It does ypstite to 



provide equivalent educatiaiv The 
cost of land for school buildings in 
New York City over the past seven 
years has averaged $217 jOO per acre, 
compared with S6,000 per acre in the 
downstate suburbs and as low as 
$974 per acre in some upstate coun- 
ties. New York City also pays rela- 
tively higher teacher salaries, and 
currently more than one-half of its 
teaching staff is at the top level of the 
salary scale These higher costs are 
also not reflected in the basic; state 
aid formula. 

Important as these issues are, how- 
ever* it is unrealistic to assL/rnie that 
they will necessarily be resQiyed In 
the city's favor either in the court or 
in the legislature. Courts elsewhere 
by and large have neglected the spe- 
cial urban factors In their ''equalis- 
ing" decisions, iven when a court 
does rule out an existing formula, as 
In New Jersey, the legislature still 
has to adopt a new formula and ap- 
propriate the needed funds. 

The city will have a hard time per- 
suading a court or the legislature to 
adopt a formula that will pay for saN 
arres and benefits in the city that are 
higher even than those in wtaHthy 
suburbs, !t will have a hard f nough 
time persuading it to meet th# special 
needs and unavoidable extra aosts of 
urban education, or even to ©Ijminate 
some of the more glaring inequities 
that have persisted for many years, 

A further problem is that the city is 
still a major source of whatever taxes 
the state can levy to increast funding. 
When the Fleischmann Report was is- 
sued Board of Education officials caN 
culated that the proposal for full state 
funding and equalization, far more 
radical than the legislature hm shown 
any inclination of passing, would ac- 
tually result in a net loss for th^ city 
through increased taxes collected in re- 
turn for added state support of the 
school system. 

Whichever way one turns, one is 
met with the harsh reafity that large 
sums of money must come from 
somewhere— but the wells havi run 
dry, Many school officials still hope 
that federal aid might come to the 
rescue. Some Increases might t^e 



forthcoming, but reality dictates that 
city educational policy should not be 
based on exaggirated expectations, 
In recent years, New York City has 
been receiving lesser shares of fed- 
eral funds, and, with pressuros at the 
national and local levels for govern- 
ment economy and lower taxes, it will 
be hard to increase the total pie 
enough to produce increases suffi- 
cient to cover the growing local 
deficit. Even at its height, federal 
funding for the city rarely exceeded 
S300 million annually, and this year 
it is loss than S20o milion. 

In the past, when hopes for state or 
federal financing were unrealized, 
city and school officials turned to 
budget gimmicks, rollovers, and reck- 
less borrowing to cover deficits. For 
a few years these schennes permitted 
officials and the public to avoid real- 
ity. But now we know that these prac- 
tices helped lead the city to the edge 
of bankruptcy, with the Board of Edu- 
cation's deficits perhaps contributing 
nnore to the fiscal crisis than those of 
any other municipal agency. When 
the bubble burst, the board was un- 
prepared. With no plan for reducing 
costs or resetting priorities, it cut 
essential educational services. 

Now with the use of fiscal gim- 
micks cut off, reality must be faced. 
While continuing to press for fairer 
aid formulas, we cannot expect in- 
creases of the magnitude needed to 
cover the gaps being generated by 
present policies. Taxes have reached 
real economic limits where further 
increases only erode the tax base and 
produce less revenue. The only real- 
istic avenue open is to learn how to 
provide the highest possible quality 
education within the bounds of the 
resources availabje. 

Prodyctlvity— ^Resulti per Dellar 

The facts confront us with hard 
choices. The Committee for Economic 
Development (CED) points out that 
elected officials across the nation 
"are telling their constituenls that 
soaring costs confront government 
with two alternatives: either increase 
taxes or cut back services/' The 
CED's answer to the dilemma is "a 



third option , . , increase government 
productivity,"' 

Education faces an additional prob- 
lem: Its servioss were not producing 
adequate educational results even be- 
fore the financial crisis. Cutting serv- 
ices is clearly not an acceptable 
answer. Even preserving pagf levels 
of service is not enough. We have to 
find ways to incrBasa quQlity in the 
face of rising costs and declining 
^ revenues. In education* therefore, 
even more than in other areas of gov- 
ernment, the answer must be found In 
Increased productivity. 

In education it is eBpecially impor- 
tant to think of productivity in terms 
of getting mare rBsults, and not just 
more services, for the money we 
spend. For a government service, like 
sanitation or transportation, getting 
more services may sufhce, since the 
service^ — e.g,, trash collections per 
week or the amount of bus service^ 
largely defines what we want from the 
government agency. But in education 
services are merely a means to pro- 
duce education results> It has yet to 
be demonstrated what the relation- 
ships are between more supervisors 
Or counselors, newer buildings, in- 
creased salaries, more equipment, or 
even new programs, and increased 
educational results. 

Another important reason that re- 
sults, rather than services, should be 
the focus of productivity is that little 
can be done to increase the services 
per dollar, Education is labor-inten- 
sive, and additional services mean 
mostly increased staff, which in turn 
rneans increased costs, resulting in 
no gains in productivity- However, 
rBsults per dollar can be increased. 
Results per dollar give us asoundi 
working definition of productivity. 

How do we increase educational 
results per dollSLr spent? Educational 
research has, in recent years, put In- 
creasing emphasis on "production 
functions'* and statistical analyses 
relating ''inputs" to ^^outputs," Some 
of this research reinforces common- 
sense perceptions of the Importance 
of the teacher and the principal In the 
learning process. However, neither 
research findings nor common sense 
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have yet evidenced any powerful 
efNct on school practices. Possibly, 
thii is because the research is still in 
a r#?atlvely primitive stage, measur- 
ing! only the most easily measurable 
variables, but not necessarily the 
most important. More probably, how- 
ever, it IB because schools and school 
systems lend to decide policies and 
practices on the basis of role ex- 
pectations or power relationships 
rather than rational determinations 
about how to achieve maximum re-^ 
suits for the dollars spent. ^ 

If we vi/anl to get more results per 
doHlar, we have to focus on the de- 
cision-making process and make sure 
that when decisions are made, pro- 
ductivity is taken into account, Ther^ 
are two main types of decisions so 
fnF is productivity Is concerned: (1) 
decisions about adding dollars to, or 
subtracting dollars from, the budget, 
and (2) decisions about the regular 
operation of the school system within 
m approved budget. Productivity has 
a somewhat different dynamic in each 
of these areas of decision-making. As 
short-hand formulas; (1) when add- 
Ing or subtracting money, spend doi- 
l&r$ to QBt r&sulta; (2) when operating 
wilhin a budget, get results for the 
dali&rs spent, 

Bp$rtding Dollars to Get Results 

M we have jeen from the data, r^o 
necessary relationship exists between 
spending more money and getting 
mom results. New York City doubled 
tKi& expenditure between 1950 and 
1960, doubled it again by 1967, and 
th#n doubled it again by 1973= Since 
1&70 we have increased the eHpencll- 
tyra for the public schools by $1 
bifi^on. But there has been little evi- 
dence of improved pupil performanGe, 

Most of the increases in New York 
Gi\)( and New York State have not 
btsn applied to factors that produce 
©educational results, but rather to 
CQvar the costs of inflation, Increased 
ataif costs, increased "support" sery- 
\m$, and often Ill-planned and 111- 
managed "Innovations.*' Of coursi, 
iclded costs due to inflation obviously 
cannot be expected to produce addid 
rasults. Nevertheless, even taking into 
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account justifiable increases in costs, 
there have been hundreds of millions 
of dollars added to the New York City 
educational budget without such 
Justifications and with little thought 
as to whether the money spent would 
get more results. The Fleischmann 
CQmmission pointed out, for instance, 
that the money spent to pay salary 
'^differentials** to teachers for thei^ 
added course credits was almost to- 
tally wasted so far as increased edu- 
cational results were concerned, l-ike- 
wise, no serious analysis of produc- 
tivity has been undertaken to Justify 
increasing the proportions of ad- 
ministrators and other nonteachlnQ 
staff so much more than those in 
other states. 

The lack of attention ' results is 
evidenced by the way u.e Board of 
Education allocates resources to meet 
the critical needs of poor and minor- 
ity children. As the Fleischmann Com- 
mission pdfhted cut, resources that 
might increase educational results— 
experienced teachers^are allocated 
to white, middle-class areas, along 
with extra salary funds to pay for 
them, leaving schools in poverty areas 
with a disproportionate share of inex- 
perienced teachers and no extra dol- 
lars to compensate for their inexperi- 
ence, Meanwhilej the head of the 
teachers union justifies large in- 
creases in teaching staffs in recent 
years on grounds that in the early 
1960s the "student population de^ 
manded far fewer services than those 
sorely needed by , , , the large num- 
ber of disadvantaged youngsters in 
the city schools today,"'* A good 
many of those extra teachers are used 
to cover additional teacher prepara- 
tion periods in Title I schools, ac^ 
counting for one of the largest ex^ 
penditures of extra funds in needy 
areas— $50 million. (A total of $120 
million per year is spent on prepara- 
tion periods.) It is reasonable to ask 
how much effort was made to con- 
sider whether this expenditure of $50 
million for additional teachers would 
actually benefit needy students. 

There is a corollary to the rule of 
spending money where it will get 
more results: when you have to cut 
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expenditures, cut those that will 
diminish results the least However, 
there is no evidence that the boardp 
confronted by the crisis budget of 
1975-76* considered the impact on the 
education of childf'Qh of cutting rela- 
tively ^Qre teachers than administra- 
tors or Qf reducinfl the length of the 
school Qay 

GetiinQ flesu/fs for OollBrs Spent 

Inc^^etsed educational productivity 
is linked to the day-to-day administra- 
tion of Schools as well as to the 
budget Process. This fact has wrongly 
caused worry that efforts to Increase 
productivj^y vvouid return schools to the 
'^sweatshop'* atmosphere of the 1S80s. 
Those Who fear productivity mistak- 
enly sPftly the industrial model to edu- 
cation ^nd conclijdo that, because 
education is 'MaborMntansive" and 
not subjoQi to increased productivity 
through mechanization, the only way 
to get more results per dollar Is to 
make t^achefs work harder or to pay 
them I^Ss. The truth is otherwise. 
EducatiQn pj-ovidas wide opportuni- 
ties f*^'^ increasing productivity with- 
out e)<PlQiting teachera Indeed, In- 
creas®^ productivity should go hand- 
in-hand y^j^^ greater Job satisfaction.- 

Pro^Ucf/V/fy vsriQbim in education 
that havg often been neglected in 
New "^Ork City schools include: (1) 
staff cornpetence, (2) staff motivation, 
(3) clierit input, and (4) out-of-school 
resources; A brie^ discussion of these 
factors ^Qre will lay the basis for re- 
viewing epnie of t^^ Fleischmann 
Commission's recommendations that 
^grj increagg productivity in New York 

City schools- 

1. St^ff QQfnpeienoQ: in few fields 
besides education can results vary so 
much depending on the competence 
of staff* This is. in Part, because 
teaching^ by its nature, cannot be 
supervised or managed as effectively 
as other types of employment. Once 
the teacher Is in the classroom the 
results depend almost entirely on 
whether the teacher knows what she 
or hi is doing^ 

The sarne rule applies, to an even 
greater degree, to school principals, 
since an entire staff's productivity de- 



Jendson a prlnclpars ability to pro- 
-nots high teacher and student moral©, 
proper staffing and organization, and 
good support from parente for their 
shiidren's learning. If every school 
had an effective principal* this factor 
alone would do mora than any other 
to increase the educational results 
achieved by the school system, 

2. Stmil motNation: Productivity in 
education is highly susceptible to vari- 
ations j n motivation. A teacher with a 
given amount of skill and training 
might be productive in one school and 
not productive In another. Motivation, 
in large part dependent on the skillB 
of the principal, can make the differ- 
ence. A principal committed to In- 
creasing children's learning will find 
ways to stimulate maximum teacher 
motivation,'** 

3. Cfi&nt input: Prnductivity in edu- 
cation can also be strongly affected 
by client input— more so than in most 
other fields. This is because In educa- 
tion most of the actual work Is done 
by the client, i.e., the student. The 
student's efforts produce the desired 
learning; the teacher and the school 
only facilitate student learning. But a 
teacher's skill and efforts only carry 
so far. If the student does not co- 
operate, literally work vvith the 
teacher and the school, the results 
will be poor, regardless of the amount 
of effort, skill, and money expanded. 
Likewise, the support and encourage- 
ment of parents and community, who 
are also clients of the system, can 
affect productivity. 

Gaining the cooperation of students 
and parents Is, of course, a large part 
of the responsibility of a good teacher 
or principal, but this key factor also 
depends on many conditions outside 
the schoors sole control, such as par- 
ent support, peer pressures, and 
school/ community relations. If these 
Condi tiPns are favorable, much more 
can be accomplished with no in- 
creased effort— Indeed In some cases 
with decreased effort— on the part of 
the teacher. 

4, Out'Of-school resQurcQs: Out-of- 
school rssources are an additionai 
avenue for increasing productivity. If 
all learning Is facilitated solely by 



paid school personnel, than scarce 
dollars will not go far However, 
school volunteers, student tutorSi 
other youth-serving agencies, local 
apprenticeship and career opportuni- 
ties, cultural Institutions, and organl- 
zations with community service oppor- 
tunities can ail help to produce more 
educational results with little increase 
in school expenditure. 

In sum, contrary to common belief, 
education is capable of great in- 
creases in results per dollar spent. 
The question is how to achieve this 
in New York City. 

Achieving Prsduellvlty in 
New York Ctty sehoQli 

There are specific areas where ac- 
tion can be taken to increase produc- 
tivity in New York City public schools. 
Recommendations in the Fleischmann 
Report can be acted upon immedi- 
ately to make public education work 
despite the fiscal crisis. The recom- 
mendations are grouped as follows: 

1, Staff Quality 

2, Management and Accountability 

3, A New Delivery System 

4, Priority Budgeting 

5, Collective Bargaining 

6, Back to Basics 

SMf Quality 

Recognizing that nothing is more 
Important to productivity or quality 
education than an effective staff, the 
Fleischmann Commission recom- 
mended improvements in the selec- 
tion, licensing, and training of staff 
and emphasized perlormancB as the 
prime criterion, rather than course 
ofedits or scores on teachers exami- 
nations. The commission recorti- 
mended abolishing the New York City 
Board of Examiners (which itself 
costs S3 million a year) and revamp- 
ing the state licensing system into a 
system of teacher internships in which 
licenses are awarded on the basis of 
dimanstrated performance on the ]ob. 
The commission also recomnriended 
special 'lighthouse schools" for in- 
sen/ice training, a state teacher corps 
for low-income areas, and separate 



status and pay for a differentiated staff 
of Interns, classroom teachers, special 
teachers, and master teachers. 

Because of budget cuts, there is 
little opportunity now for applying im- 
proved teacher selection criteria or 
institutinn the long-needed intemshlp 
program and staff differentiation. 
There are, however, opportunities 
for better staff training. The commis- 
sion recommended, for instance, that 
we stop paying teachers extra for tak- 
ing miscellaneous courses chosen by 
them more often for their schedule 
convenience than for their relation to 
improved instruction of pupils. The 
pay differential funds should be used 
instead for inservlce training that Is 
specifically designed to help teachers 
improve their teaching performance. 

There is a greater opportunity for 
applying new criteria for the selection 
of supervisors. Not only is a new 
licensing system being developed be- 
cause of the ChanCQ-MerCBdo court 
decision, which enjoined the old li- 
censing examinations,^' but the con- 
stant turnover in supervisors offers 
important opportunities for selecting 
principals, assistant principals, and 
program directors who can perform 
effectively. 

One approach to staff quality, espe- 
cially relevant now. is to remove 
those who are not effective and can- 
not be helped to Improve through 
training. This is an unpleasant sub- 
ject, but little is more unproductive 
than spending $26,000 a year for a 
teacher (now the median cost In New 
York City, counting salary and fringe 
costs) who cannot or will not teach 
effectively. 

Even less productive is spending 
$40,000 a year for a principal who 
cannot run a school effectively. Even 
If classes are small and the building 
is filled with expensive equipment 
and supplies, quality education will 
not result If leadership and school 
management are Ineffective. 

The school system must be fair In 
Its evaluation and. If necessary, sepa- 
ration of staff; otherwise staff morale 
can be destroyed. But in the end, It 
must be uncompromising In removing 
ineffective staff. If this Is done fairly, 
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staff morale will batnhanced, not de- 
stroyed; nothing is more discouraging 
to conscientious ttachefs and super- 
visors than incompai^ni or nonfunc- 
tioning colleagues. 

MBnagement and AQc;0'Uni&hilJty 

In the fareword to the cpmmlssion's 
report, Chairman Manly Fleischmann 
noted tliat, in addi|ii0.n to its mandate 
to consider the quality, cost and 
financing of the stati's schools, the 
commission had added iwo other sub- 
jaets— governance and organization— 
which must be considered f pro- 
posals for substantive change are to 
achieve their maximunn benefits/' As 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has pointed out. th^ principles 
for getting rosults ari mi mysterious; 
"the missing Ingradiant ir many gov- 
ernment agencies hm b«en the will 
and ability of manaQ^rs to apply 
them,"'" There must better man- 
agement and accoumtabillty if we want 
improved productivity. 

SchoohlevBl man^gem&nt: The 
Fleischmann Commission emphasized 
improved management and account- 
ability on the school I<6\/^|, Its con- 
cepts are similar to i:h:e '"school-site 
nnanagement" movemieni now gaining 
attention across the couiiCry. Mors 
decisions should be rnadit by the 
school principal with the participation 
of staff, students, and parents. Prin- 
cipals should be chmm by '■parent 
advisory councils'* but, once chosen, 
should have much mom iMthority, in- 
cluding more control over the selec- 
tion of teachers, Th#ri should be a 
system of "school-b)/^-$(jhOPl account- 
ability/' with an annuail pu;pil-perform- 
ance report prepared! by ^aoh schooK 
and the budget should bi decentraN 
ized so that ''each indivldlual school 
would be treated as a sifigle account- 
ing unit,'* Large schopfs QOUld be 
broken up Into minischdola, 

It should be easy to why in- 
creased school-levai rhanagtment 
would increase prodUjCtlvfity irt light of 
the factors mentioned «iirli#r. The 
skill and knowledge mM^\m6 by 
teachers and principaJi ire exercised 
at the school level; Ihisy work best 
vvlth minimum interferiinc© from cen- 
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tral bureaupracy. Motivation cannot 
be mandated frorn the top or created 
by Central dirtctiv^s. Client input is 
also most productiVBly mobilized at 
the school feveL 

In New York OHy some schools 
have moved toward more schoohlevei 
managemenl. mos% by dint of the 
forceful leadership of individual prin- 
cipals, sometiim@$ with the support of 
parents, a coirTimunity superintendent, 
or a district school board, and often 
despite hostility fram the central 
bufeaucracy. Por example, at P,S. 84 
on the Upper vwtsi side of Manhattan 
strong teamwork arnong parents, staff, 
and principal ir 1t?5-^76 saved the 
school's "open cla^groom" arrange- 
ments from totil disruplion by 
centrally-adminsster^d staff *'excess= 
ing" rules. whSoh w^yld have trans- 
fared specially tmintd, open-class- 
room teachers from P.S. 84 while 
bringing in more senior teachers with^ 
out such training orientation. This 
yean however, the i^cessing rules 
have just abouit klllm the schoors in= 
structional program., 

The effects of school-level manage- 
ment on schooi! gchtevement, staff 
morale, and schoaHparent relations 
are usually noticeable. A 1974 study 
by the State Off^ice of Edueation Per- 
formance Reviewi (Kl&pak Report) 
compared two (Sity al&mentary schools, 
one high achieving one low 
achieving but both with similar 
student bodies [over half from fami- 
lies receiving vwelPar^) and similar ex- 
penditures, The school with signifi- 
cantly higher achievement scores, 
better staff morala and better com- 
munity relations wm lound to have an 
^'administrative \mm which provided 
a good balance betwten both man- 
agement and instructional skills. It 
had developed ^ iplin for dealing with 
the reading problem md had imple- 
mented the plan throughout the 
schooL" The study concluded that the 
"administrative behavior, policies and 
practices in the ictiQ^ls appeared to 
have a significant impact on school 
effectiveness/' Th© point Is that 
both schools opwaii^ within the same 
city system and UfidiP the same city- 
wide policies and administration. The 
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difference was what happened at the 
schooi level, 

In the case of the high schools in 
New York City, which remain under 
centra^ board controh there has been 
some shift toward school-level man- 
agement through the introduction of a 
"unit allocation" budget system, 
which gives high school principals 
somewhat greater flexibility In deter- 
mining the number and assignment of 
different kinds of staff. Although some 
principals have resisted the increased 
authority and others have welcomed 
it, it is clear that the effectiveness of 
the principal In a school will differ 
depending on whether accountability 
and authority are centered at the 
school level or remain with a central 
bureaucracy. 

Another potentially important shift 
toward school-level management in 
the city's high schools is the require- 
ment for a "consultative council'* of 
students, parents, staff, and admin- 
istration at each high school. Al- 
though this policy was adopted in 
1989, its implementation and success 
have depended almost entirely on the 
leadership of Individual principals. 
Principals who feel that such councils 
threaten their authority have found 
ways to keep them ineffectual. Prin- 
cipals who have welcomed the sup- 
port and assistance of such collabora- 
tive planning have more effective 
schools. 

Districh/BVBl accountabifity: While 
the Fleischmann Commission's main 
emphasis for organizational reform 
was on school-level management, the 
report also called for more clear-cut 
accountability and authority at the 
district level in New York City. There 
is a mindless saying In New York 
educational circles that ''decentraliza- 
tion has been tried, and It didn't 
work," Those who know the system 
know that decentralization has not yet 
been tried. As the Fleischmann Com- 
mission found in 1972, the gover- 
nance of the New York City schools 
under the so-called decenlrallzation 
law of 1969 ''remains an impenetrable 
thicket/' While there are district 
boards that can do much to improve 
education if they are willing to fight 



hard enough, th© baslQ personne' 
budget iystem, which are at ih© Yimf^ 
of administrative controlrreniain 
moitly eentrallied. 

The continuation of ihe *'imperie- 
trable thicket" of confused autho^^ty 
between central and community 
school boards greatly impairs thf pro- 
ductivity of the system. Considerable 
risources are used up In deciph#rinS 
and arguing about central dlracil^e^* 
bulletlni, circulars, and mandate^ that 
flow from oentral headquarters. None 
of this effort and expense improves 
instruction forchildren^ it is notdoi^ 
iars spent to get results^ 

More important, there is no inoen- 
tive for productivity— no Incantiv® 
getting more results from the rDoney 
spent. When District 3, for instance, 
tried to cut down on teaoher abs^^cfis 
and use the money saved for more 
productive purposes, the Qentral 
board went to court to uphold Its right 
to control substitute teacher alloca- 
tions. The central board won, thus 
effectively Nilling the diitrict's m^tiv^- 
tlon to cut down on teacher absence^* 
{The policy has since been parti^iiy 
changed.) Likewise, the school itincf^ 
programi although supposedly under 
the jurisdiction of the cornmunity 
boards, Is still administered centrally- 
Although several studies have showfi 
that a district might be able to si^va 
better and cheaper lunches throiJQh 
Its own operation, saving as muo^ as 
$35 million citywide, there Is no ih- 
centive to do so, since present b^dgfil 
policies would not jet the district Neep 
the savings it might gain. 

We stiil have, in fact* a olessic case 
of a bureaucratic system In which 
one seams to be accountable for niil' 
lions of dollars of visibly Wasted, 
unproductive expenditures. The 
Flelschmann Commlsiion recom" 
mended strongly that this couici be 
cured, at least partially, by giving 
more clear-cut authority to the com- 
munity boards and then holding than^ 
accountable for using available funds 
productively, 

i Nmw pBlivmy System 

- Efforts to Improve staff quality, 
nagenitnt, and accountability are 



lmportint--biJt they sra niot enough. 
If our only problem v^efQ fomilnlain 
a level of lirvicesin the f see- of in- 
criasing costs and If niiieddallirs, 
perhaps the&© efforts would suffi cs. 
But, as we ha^s note4 \hm m suits 
w^re not satisfacior/ svaffi wlthexist^ 
in g services; morifundamsntal ad- 
justments vviH be needed Intlieeduc^a^ 
tional system^ In crderto get Ih© 
degree of Increased prod UGtEvlly 
needed In Ne-w V^ork City we need, in 
effict.anew i<lndof educational de^ 
llwery sysiim^ 

The Flelac hmann Com mission , al- 
thougii ne\^er cleariy siyi^gtiiat we 
need a nev/ edut-itioral delivery sys^ 
tem, neverlhelessmade ^ev&rai roc^ 
orifTiendalioris that point to tlii Key 
elements of arievvs/slem. 4 recent 
nalionat repp rt ctiaractari^ed sijcli s 
new system as arT^e^gc^tional sys- 
tem*' rather than a-*schoolsysterTi.'*' ' 
Schools v/OLifd still play sicertrR^lroN 
bMwilh CD more options andiltwnS' 
ti'ves for stud«nte,(2> better use cf 
o^jt-otschool resQurcgi, ^3) more in te- 
g ?iti on v^ilh othe r yo uth serv m&. An 
"educational iys1em"of this kind Is 
q^iite dlff«fentfrom ttie present sys- 
tein— different In wa^i th at could 
materially increaii prodtJOtivity, And 
yet it Is a syslem lhal oar^ be deval- 
opad. In *act its developinent Is ai- 
ready un^er y^ny. 

Options Qf^d AJiQrnBUv^S] Tiis rec^ 
Ofnmendailoni b^theFWliclimann 
Commissiori lor greater dlitrlGt-leve^ 
dfcentra Illation and grasler school^ 
levsi managemenl areinTipQnant bi^ 
0€Usetlieslimu!iis fogr^ater produc- 
thity comes frorn daman fear reiii/^s, 
and ttiese demands are ^trorigislat 
the levels closesi to 11iDs«^tiohive 
the greatest interest in rffsults, namely, 
parenis and ^tudintsJh'e Fl iiiali» 
nnannComnfiiiiion, now^ver, also 
recommended another ay t« use \W 
riaturai inlerests of pareriliand miu- 
d ints to increase produc^tlvity: greater 
siudentand parent c/io/c^e.Ttis coin" 
mission note^ that d lllarent students 
Dfien need diderent Wndsof pro. 
g ranns and reeonim&nded a v/lder 
rangeof opticnalprograrTis wvlth dlf^ 
ferentstylis of learning, iucliis 
''€pen" or •traditional" itistrueii on, " 



anddilferent ori^n^^^i^fis, luch ^ 
care^fi art, dranfifi- of^GoFnin unity 
service. 

in additlori lo f*s in^tru-ctlonal ^^^\\^^ 
a nev^sy^iern of Options ©nd alt#'''^ft^ 
tivi^ couRd improve educational P^^- 
duct!% liirough it§ ©ffecl or at^^' 
nnotiv^^no n. client ir»P ut, and ablH^y tc 
use outside resot'rce'l. A systeiT* ^* 
jC?ptions vMoui^ n^tde^psri don bt/''®*tJ* 
craticsuperw^lsic^Fito provld© ext^^'^el 
motivatio n for these hool stall t^ P^r^ 
form well ; stall rtiotl^atlo'n v^cuirf^^ 
provided by ttie <3Qmpetitive situ^^'^^ 
inwrilGh ipr^grarn survival deperi^^ 
m piJpii »srf ornn anc©. 

Qrfiate rstalf rT^otivatio-n In ait^frisi' 
tlvescfioQis by ri^fTieansdepen^^ Canly 
onnepatBve preaflur^i. Eviiuititf^ns 
tliese^chiooi^recorcP lilgfi staff ni^''ale 
and a strong, seri ssion. /T^^Q 
&taff has mo re control overt he f^sr^ 
fcrnianc^cif ifie sGh^ol and cfte'^'"^- 
spondi p'oiit jyeiy to ihe <ha1|snfi^' 
They sr& proud ^l^f^attliiy ar# ^®lng 
and vvant. |q cio it betttir, 

Forsomewiiat 11^^ ^irne reasc?^^ 
ttie channel for ^sllersilrtriLit «rg in- 
creased. If parersis a nd atud ^nt# 
chooie a sohooir Ihe V havi an invast- 
rtiintln Etssucc03^' '^h^ SQhool 
oltennriQrrs orlen'l^d %ward ^elf^^is'lSi 
symtiollElng io stude-nti liiat thr' 
tmof^^rs are the'Q i^^hgipthem '^ai^n, 
tout tJiat I fiirning be don^' 
th& students- 

L&^ily. as:yste*iio^^ptiQn§cs^''^' 
pro^^^prQdLiQjivlly thorough tts g^^^^^r 
ability t© tiiicrpi^ograr^ato iht 
alin^ldusi ehiiw^' Staff conr^PQ" 
t ence ha^ b©en 1 a l< «y f ^^^^r 

i n productivity, l^ut teaching \hB^ ^ay 
N^ofKwel iforsorn® c^h'ld ran may^^^l 
%^orKwerif&f otnors. SohooMes/el 
manaotfiiQnt ari^ distrlD t iccou ntab||. 
fly can Iriiproye the ctiincsafor O^n- 
eralll^bsllQr staf^pe'lormance, 
there wim still ba' Qhildreti \yh|o v^''' not 
tDenefIt f rorn ^orn^ Q^MBWoon^ f^o 
matter how comP^^'^^ o^r w©ll-r*^^^i=' 
vaterithetiach^^ 'f •h© monsy ^P^tit 
on m liaGher res ul*^ in h Igh ach ^^^^^ 
rnantlor twenty chll<drsri, buip^^'' 
achNvement for ariO'thBr thr^e, P^^^ 
diictlvlt^ will be Increased if ih#ihr^Q 
can & Into acl^i^w program 
wvorNsnr^re produotlvoly fortti#f^' 
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OuUof^sGhocI remurces: A new 
educatjonai delivery system can en^ 
hancetheuss of oyt-of-school re- 
sources, vy© have suggested that this 
Qften-neglicted factor can increase 
the results for stiid^nts v^lthaut in- 
creaaing costs, Nevy York City*s 
tural, artistic, recreationaU vocational, 
commerclai, and other resourcas are 
extraorciinary, yet rnany of our chil- 
dren go through school untouched by 
them. Harmful Influences have nc 
difficulty in getting into our schools, 
but m^riy influences and experiences 
thai can help Ghildren have been 
closed out of their 1 Ivas because we 
have narrowly confined education to 
''scHoois'— schools with walls. 

P^'ograms in York City and 
across the cmntry are breaking 
through these walls and showing the 
potential of using outside resources. 
\/arious ''schools without walls" are 
only the most obvious eKannples, In 
New Vork City, the School Volunteer 
Prografn enlists the services of thoy^ 
sands of individual tutors who not only 
help students with academic achleve- 
ment but also provide important hu- 
man interactions that help develop 
self-Confidence, better human rela- 
tions, and interest in learning. The 
Qpen Doprs Prograrn has opened up 
cQOperative relationships between 
public schooli and rnany of the city's 
business firms, providing ppportuni- 
ties for career exposure, understand- 
ing the economic world, use of cor- 
poration talent, and association with 
adults other than teachers and par- 
ents, the Lincoln Center educetlon 
prpgrarti and many others, such as the 
City Arts WgrNshop, The Teachers 
and Writers Collaborative, and The 
Museurns GolJaborative, show the po- 
tgntlml of the clty'^ cultural world. 

Int^gmtBd Voath Sarv/ees; One 
utilization of outside resourcas that 
deserves special nriention is coopera- 
tion vvlth other yoLJth-servIng agencies, 
both public and private, There Is so 
much duplication and overlapping, 
and yet so many cracks for youngsters 
to slip between, that the idea of inte- 
grating various programi has been 
reconnmended by rnany observers, but 
with little effect, mostly because it 



would requiri changs by a number of 
autonomous agencies. The bureaucrat 
cies In mentil health, recreation, 
criminal Justice, foster care, and so- 
cial services are as resistant to change 
as is public education* They tend to 
reward intirnai loyalty rather than 
cooperation ^ith other agencies. This 
isespecially true vvhen the coopera- 
tion leads to Incriassd productivity, 
which might ftiegn s^i agency having 

give up an area of activity rather 
than simply ^tftf/ng ^'coordinators" or 
'Miaison officers,'* 

If resistsn^e to jntegrated services 
can be overcome, rn^w good results 
for children Per dolia*" spent could be 
achieved by the agencies involved. 
Even nonycuth agencies can develop 
a mutually P'^Oductiv© relationship, 
Such as that betwaeri the School Voh 
unteer PfOQT^n) and senior citizen 
agencies, which help^ the former with 
recruitment and the latter with place- 
ment. Both agenQies accomplish their 
purposes better and at a lower total 
Cost, 

Several important ©^P^'^inrients In 
the Integration of youth services are 
Under way» 'riQIuding ^he Mott Foun- 
dation's comrtiynjiy school program 
Ir^ Flint, NIchiQan; th© integrated 
youth services project of the Lilly In- 
dowment in i^dlanapolis; and, here in 
the city, the coor^jnated services 
project of United tgeighborhood 
Houses in the Soyth 0ronx and varh 
ous court diversiQj^ pro|ects. All show 
the potential ^f breaKi ng down the 
walls Of the variQyg^grtical bureau- 
cracies that have grovvn up to serve 
youth. Allof them/also show the dlf^ 
ficulty of doinQ So v^jthln the present 
sct]ool system structiJ''S' 

^niplmmntif^^ a ne^ Bducational 
de//Very sysi9^: A nevv educational 
delivery sysie'T^, y^j^^ ffiore options, 
greater use of Ogtsida resources, and 
more integration of youth services, 
may look like a distant dream. But de- 
velopments are already under way to 
bring it about, hcreasi^g numbers of 
cornniissjons ^nci high-level panels 
are racornm^nding gych a shlftJ'- 

PurtheriTiore, gg have pointed 
out, p Hot projects g^e developing at 
an Increaslnfl Pace. Th© severe prob- 



lerna of theexistlnfl school andyoyih 
servicis systemi i&nasteri^nfl the 
moveto nncre eneciivg aystsms, and, 
even mougn tne cit^'i , isc^l cr Ins his 
disrupted rne funding ois^nie ofthe 
niost prom jsinoe^penefnefits, the ob- 
viousneed lor increased productivity 
in all these services Increases the 
pressure tor such p rogram& VVhlle 
orig I niiiy rnuch of the pressure cami 
(foni ouisidethQsc nopasys^sm, in- 
creasingly in recerfet years creaiive 
people witnin the bengal s/^tem have 
toundwaysto breaHOglof old tiiolds 
to Create e^oiti ng n^w proflrarns, such 
as C i ty as School, \A*rhleh msKia use 
of tnaciiy's nonicit^Ql ras^urc^a, cr 
Auxii iary High Scha oi S ervi ces, 
wnich provides intsnais/^ re flying and 
math learn ing siiuationsoul^id^of 
the regular high lohiooi s rnoves 
toroptionss outside resOurffeSi and 
integrated services reintorca one 
anotneri because th^y ^re ^'i P^rt of 
the same growing cQncept anecrfy- 
miiomi ByslBfrf, rather than just a 
schoalsyst&fn. Alternative progrims 
v/ill make use of out^id^repour^es 
easier; outs ide res(>yrc^s will ^Q\n- 
force altern alive pro grarris. Both will 
increase the inevitable pfessureto find 
ways to integrate yo^th ^erv^icea, 
The recant reports that have 

cated new educational doiis^s^y' ays- 
terns have been wea i^oraguideiinQ^ 
forimplemartation. They do ^^ot ex- 
plain how such syat^iTis wotJldtaka 
care of fund Ing, accountability, 
teacher licerisingiCQiiep^tive hargajri- 
Ing, and many other ^reas of school 
administratiCT that yvogidha-ve to be 
adjusted Ip makesuchs system vvorl^, 
The pilot projectathai aro undervvay 
in New York today ifnov/ the potential 

opt ions, but they say litlle about 
how to effect and operate a ^y^^^m ^| 
options best suited to the ne«ds of 
all children, 1'he Pui>i|c gducatlon A^s- 
sociation haaestabliehedataBk torce 
toconsider someof t iie prot^lQini 
that have been negl&clQd' by existing 
reports, It wi II be a f© \y y^ears before 

any fulhscaleihiflcQ yld beniadetc^ 
the new kind of BWBwt\, However, 
given the number of prod ucti^lty fac-- 
tors th^t sou fcj be enhanced ina new 
Kind of systein, e^perimetitatJon |^ 
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this direc^'^^ should be expanded, 
Supports d, an devalualed on an in- 

tinsivi 

Much intheFleischmann Report 
^peaKB to^f^© basic principle of pro- 
ductivity- ^P^^d money where it will 
9et the mo^t results. Among the 
Pleischrnsnn recommindations are 
reducing no.nleaching expenses, in^ 
Creasing ratio of paraprofassionals 
totaach©^^' and cutting back on saN 
^|.y jpQi^a'nisnts for course credits that 
do not improve teaching. The principle 
h si nipie^' l^^t it runs counter to the ■ 
budget prs^^i cas and policies of most 
School s^^^S'^B, including Nev/ York 
C|iy*3. Tt^^ oity aducation budget 
Krocess classic case of 'Incra- 
^entlil cudgeling," in which each 
^egP'g e><pendHures are carried for- 
^ardto ^ year with amounts 
^dded to pay for increased costs and 

^A.3lpr»9^s there was money to pay 
tor the Incresisad costs there was lit- 
tle pres^u^® tootiange ttiis system, 
no rnatte'''^^'^ v^^gstaful some of Ihe 
^Qn^jnuifig eKpendttures might have 
beea\A/*^^'^ rnonay was no longer 
available'^ ttia city to pay even for 
the incr©3^®^ cost of old programs, 
lit alone nevw programs, this approach 
fan into If^^'Jble. By the early 19T0s, 
Programs san/jces were beginning 
to baout bSQ ause, even though the 
total budget -^/vas increasing by $200- 
$3QQfniHion annually, the costs were 
increasi^O ®^en faster, and there was 
not enouJO^^ r^evenua to cover them. 
Par€nt a*^^ ^ '^ic groups began to 
grunible*^^* '*W€ are paying nnore and 

getting ' 

Tht mattsr came to a head in the 
1976^ 6 s^^^^i y^^^ when the mayor's 
''crisis** bLidget provided no additional 
funds o^®^ P revious yean Since 
the dOit 0^ programs went up over 
IgQQfy^illlon snd there vvas no added 
revenue P^y Increase, the 

systefTi thrown into confusion. No 
priorities been sat on how to 
aperid ^ir¥ilted money available^ 
The Bom^^ Education decided to 
cut piassfooni services. Some think 
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this M^as M deliberate strategy to stim- 
ulate oupport for more funds; others 
think it was the normal bureaucratic 
behavior of cutting those expenses 
most remote from the central decision" 
mal^srs. Whatever the motivation, the 
results were disastrous for the quality 
of education. 

As a result of this experience, the 
city's educational community became 
much more aware of priorities. When 
the chancellor raquested an increase 
of $435 million for its next budget in 
1976^77, follDwing the same "in- 
cennentar' approach as had always 
been used, the city's leading civicand 
parent groupsformed a coalition 
called the Educational Priorities Panel 
to press the board to shift Its priorities 
and use available funds for the most 
productive purposes. 

Despite resistance from many at the 
centra I board who felt their jobs were 
threatenedp the paners first effort pro- 
duced a shiftof $5 million from cen- 
tral administration to the classroom. 
Similarly, the panel suggested savings 
in pupil transportation and school 
leases. Finally, the panel tackled the 
ticklish issue of the teachers contract 
and urged that funds set aside for in- 
creases in teacher salaries and bens- 
fits— already at a level above the 
averages for other systems In Ihe 
fnetropolitan area— be used instead to 
preserve current jobs and services. 

VWhen fighting for productivity, one 
must expect conflict between those 
who have a stake in productivity— 
the "clients'' and '4a)<payers**— and 
forces having other primary interests. 
The work of the panel has met with 
e5(pected resistance. Nonatheiess, the 
Board of Education has now agreed 
that a priority approach in budgeting 
is needed. With the help of the Eco- 
nomic Development Council, the 
board arranged a weekend **retreat'* 
to study priorities, and Deputy Chan- 
col! or Bernard Gifford has advocated 
a system of "zero-based budgeting,'' 
which attennptsto escape from the 
"incremental" approach by requiring 
each unit or bureau to Justify a// of 
its eKpenditures* 

The idea of priority budgeting 
is basically sound, but care must ba 
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taken not to let become another 
bureaticratic boondoggli. Z#ro-bas@d 
budgeting in 0 ^^^%e organizit»Oh Oan 
produce so much paperwoflc anq 
many meetings that Ihe process ||, 
self becomes unproductive a^^ th^ 
accountibllity that it is supposeca 
promote gets lost in the bureaucratic 
labyrinth. The p'^'nciple is simply 
and it should be kept that wsyi ^p^f^d 
the mtiney where it will do the m^^^ 
good. If the information needed to 
decide the most productive use ^^f 
funds become^ ^Oo Gomplex for ^\^^ 
pie resolution it is probabiy a sigp, 
that the aim should besimpli^'e^ 
the responsibility for decision-nigi^j^g 
delegated to # l^^el where peoPle can 
see the choices more clearly* 

One way to if^crsase productivity jn 
so-caiiecl supP^^t aerviceSi i^^ch 
curriGulum development, school 
lunches, and iransportation* nniQht ti& 
to discontinue the automatic bu<yg^| 
allocations to the central bLjrea^gj.^^y 
for providing these services. i^ste^j_ 
the funds wouid bg allocated to 
oorTimiunity districts and individijai 
high schooli, allowing them to fty^^ 
chase the services directly ^it^^r 
from the central board or from ciy^^jje 
contractors, su«^h as universities. ^^^^ 
caterers, and cOniulting firms^ SuQh s 
conipetitive sy^^stri could IntrOdyj^^ 
an el^rnent of accountability 
totallv lacking under the current 
arrangement in ^hich central officigjs 
decide for thems^jves how i^Pborn 
services should providedi hovy 
mLich should bfi Spent on th©ni, 
how, if at all, they should be 

evaluated. 

Th^ same technique could b% y^gj 
in allocating fLindg and acc^unUbijit^ 
from district to individual schoo|g 
even from schools to individual teaohi- 
era (^,g., for the Rurchase of ^i^g^^ 
roonr^ supplies, which some tea^h^j^g 
clain^they can get quicker and 
cheaper fronn the corner candy gt^^g 
than frofn the central Bureau of 
Su ppiies), 

Cc^flBctive B0rg^lning 

"The Fleischmann Report had f^jg, 
tiveiy little to s^y about reforming 
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coi lictivft bargainings Its thfee major 
points Were made In the conte>e^of its 
recomnnendaiion for ful 1 stat€ fi^n^lng: 
(1) stateH^vei bargaining, (g) regional 
salary Scales, and (3) balancing 
teacher benefits sgainst ••productivity 
gnirs." 

The commission did not deal v/ith 
sorrie of the mm\or problems of PLiblic. 
sector corieciive bargai ning, such as 
Its lack of the kind of economic dis- 
cipline that brings prcdiictivity ^^n- 
earns into pri\/at©^sectQr bargaining, 
and thi politlaal ratUfs of the bar- 
gaining process. When public ctficitis 
are politically accOLjntabl© to the 
union vvith Which thevara suppc)S€^ 
to be bargaining, the entire proeeSs \^ 
a charads, using the terminolosy ^nd 
dramatic trappings of collective ^^r^ 
gaining but not involving any real 
"bargaining*^ between adversaries. 

The experience of the past year in 
Newyork City has brought these 
problenis to the fore. The budget 
crisis and the need to reorder priorU 
ties should have brought about a dif. 
feranl approach to th© contract nego. 
tiations in the summer 1 975. 

" '^'rnayor K^aB'annSuTOiS^d atwage^^ ' 
and fnany paople assumed that avail, 
able funds would be used to sa^^ 
Bssential school services rather than 
for salary increasas. th© summer 
progressed, howeven it appeared 
that* as in the past, funds had already 

' been set aaide for teach er ga larv 1 n- 
crsases as a resuit of private dis^ 
cusslons between the uriion and the 
city administration before the wage 
freeze v/as annou^ceti. Tiie union ap- 
parentiy e><pected this political ar- 
rangement to be 1 ived up to. The 
Board ©f Educatlan reports that it 
was Instructed by the city adminlBlrg. 
tion to bargain on the bQsisDf'past 
policies and practices/' including 
the payment of the "autDmatic" sal- 
ary fncreaaes that had b^en in tHe 
previoiJ^ contract as vvel 1 as new in- 
creases reaulting from the negO" 
tlalions. 

The saga of the current UFT oon- 
tract Is long mnd tortuous. One hig^- 
light on the issLJi of productivity is 
that th^ teachers ware givan their 
"autonnatic raises," which gverafled 
ovtr $1.O0D (or about hal f the tisch- 
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ing staff, artdtnousarids of lower 
seniority teachers were laid off. The 
Boar^ Qf gduc^tiori also a\¥arded 
S?50 apj^ |i,500 *iongevjty Increases/* 
which vygpg blockid only because the 
imerg^j^^y Flnanciel Contrcl Board 
intarverietj and refused to approve 
the propQggd extract. Only when 
the EpQg finally rnade it clear late 
in ^^gust 1976 that productivity had 
to be achieved whhout reductJon tn 
serWce^^lj sornething approaching 
man^ggf^en'ta^^ prodgctlvity begin 
to comejp^p the picture 

Pfifh^pgrnore significant than the 
questJof^g^je contract dacisions ^as 
the lach^Qf accountability of the offl'^ 
cials making thenn. The issues were 
kept Secret. "Th^ board and ihe union 
coop^r^tadtogi^ethenews media and 
the Pubtic {h^ i^ripressfon that salary 
incragg^g y/ere not an jsSLJa.The pub'- 
lic diQ pipj [earn thai substantial in- 
creaseg ^gj-© involved until the EFCB 
refus%^ IQ pGcePt the proposed con- 
tract in QQ|ober197S, on thegrounds 
that it Would add more than $100 
rniilisn to th® anniJa! education 
budget. Then the discussions went 
undergpQjj^^^ agarn..lQrifl.a^^^ 
of psliti^gl maneuvering. By the sum- 
mer Of =1 97^0^ the issue rose again, 
when Qj^y officials had to decide 
whether to alisoata U% million in the 
new hu^ggi to salary Increases or to 
sa^^eiobs andeduaationai programs. 
It wm a jQcision of great importance 
not only jpj, the weifara of the city's 
schOQi children but also for the city's 
fiscal future^ Vetthe public had no op- 
portunity let fleeted Dfficials know 
Its viavvg |30caLi§e it was not aware 
that the iggge sj^lstad until the Edu- 
cational pp[0rlti#s Panel held a press 
conferericQ on /August 24, 1976. and 
the E^Cg raised the issua-wfth.the 
Board Of i^LJcatlon on August 26. 

Pub|jQ,ggptor bargaining is In an 
arena in y^^jch public policy decisions 
are mad^g^out how to allocate public 
funds, and the public has as much 
need to ^@^and accountability in 
these daQjgjons as It has in the rest of 
the budget process. Reforni of col- 
lective bgrgiininfl to achieve greater 
account^bi liiy Is BSsential for achiev- 
ing increaggd productivity because 
so many ^Q^isions aifecting produC' 
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tivlty are made at the bargaining 
table, and neither the union nor the 
bureaucracy can be expected to have 
productivity as a prime Interest In- 
deed, on the basis of eKparience they 
can be e^^p^cted to be ''^n bed to- 
gether" on many Issues affecting the 
public interest Since parents and the 
ganera! public have a real intereit In 
productivity, only when thara is more 
opportunity for the clienl voloe to be 
heard and heeded will productivity 
have a strong advocate in the bar- 
gaining process. 

There are now the beginnings 
across the country of a movement for 
greater "public access" to public- 
sector collacliva bargaining. The spe- 
cific reforms needed to provida such 
access have not yat bean well formu- 
fated. Sonne people advocate public 
haarings on union damands or on 
proposed setllenients. Others advo- 
cate formal ratification of proposed 
contracts by a city council or perhaps 
parent or community school district 
councils. Some call for parent repre- 
sentation at the bargaining table It- 
self. Some say the v^hole idea is im- 
possible, since effective collactivi 
bargaining must be secret arid be- ^ ^ 
twaen two parties only. But the ex- 
perience cf community school board 
participation In New Vorl^ City, al- 
though still in Hi infancy, has stiovvn 
that it can work within limits. The 
need for a stronger consumer voice, 
prepared to present tlie case for pro- 
ductivity, is urgently needed, 

BBok to BaBios 

Productivity is meaningless vvitheut 
defining the results desired. The 
Fiaischmann Commission character- 
ized the goals of aducation In con- 
ventional terms: sKill in oral and v^rit- 
tan communication, oriticai thinking, 
basic mathematical sicills, powers of 
reason, (<nowledga of history, aciencei. 
geography, art, music, and literature. 

If iuch academic goals were 
antithetical to valuable social and psy^ 
chological goals, wa might have to 
choose between putting resouroeg 
into taaching reading or Into teaching 
self-confidence or creativity, But there 
is no evidence-that these goals con- 



fllct, It is dilflcult to help children di- 
- velop self'confldenceor creitlvity If 
^they are not rnaking reasonabig 
progress In their intBllectual training. 
There are wvays of teaching acadamic 
iubjects (hat stifle creativity and self- 
eonfldence, but such apprDaches are 
not likely to be effective evenfcr 
achieving strictly academiD gcals. 

The Flelschrnanri Confinnissicn^s 
emphasis on the basics Is healthy and 
can help both the schools and the 
public keep their focus on solid re- 
sults when they press for greater pro- 
ductivity, Thare are problems, of 
coLirsa, with the Instruments fer 
niBasuring academic achievement, 
but the goal of better academic 
achievement Is quit© cornpatible wlih 
other impoftant educational goals* 
Indeed, academic achievement is a 
practicaU albeit rough, measure of 
general school performance. A school 
that Is doing a good jcId of acaderriiG 
trainfng is also likely to be effect j\/e 
with other important school goals. 
VVithout a focus on academic achieve- 
nient, there is too much danger that 
graater pfoductlvity will be defined 
slnnply as Increased sarvlcea, sTaff, 
expenditures, or activities without 
stiowing how these factors are re- 
lated to greater learning. 



Th# pyblie's Rasporiiibiilty for 
Incrisiing Pisduetivlty 

Productivity in education has not 
been given a high priority by those 
who make t ha decisions In the New 
York City school system. Nonetheless, 
despite the formidable obstacles to 
increased productivity, there are op- 
podunitles iof overcoming them. Para- 
doxically, the fiscal crisis Itsetf offers 
one such opportunity. It has brought 
home to the public that Increased 
productivity is not Just sonnething for 
business and taxpayer groups to 
grumble about; it is a necessity for 
the survival of the city. 

Educatjcn is a particularly favor^ 
able area in vs^hich to apply this new 
approach. '^Citizens are probably 
more sensitive about education than 
any other service they 'buy' from the 
public sector vvlth their tax dol lars. 



They feel that If basic functions sgcti 
as education are not properly per- 
formed, the whole rational© for men 
to live in organised taxpaying units Is 
called into question."^'* 

The bureaucracy, although usually 
not result-oriented, has a new sense 
of urgency, Individually, nriariy officials 
have been stimulated by the plight of 
the City to seek ways of imprDVirg 
sarvices. Institutionally, many agen- 
cies have sought ways to preserve 
jobs and protect their own survival 
by adjusting to the new dennards ^or 
prodLictivity, Tht unions, which in 
many vvays can block productivity 
efforts most effectively, are not In- 
herently opposed to them. Their op- 
position comes when productfvlty de- 
cisions conflict with other interests 
theymBy value mora, such jn- 
Creased salaries or the protection of 
past contract gains, WhefB interests 
Intersect* unions need not oppose 
productivity and can even help to 
foster it. in education, many of the 
steps that might increasa resLjIts, 
such as better managementj student 
eoopBratiOn. or parent support, are 
as much in the interests of teachers 
as the consumer, FurthermDre, mem- 
barsof nnunlcipal unions are also 
consumers, and at least those who 
live in the city are beginning to see 
that city labor policies that may help 
them as employees may hurt thenn as 
Gonsuniers. 

The Ennargency Financial Control 
Board* for the time being, offers a 
special opportunity for increasing 
productivity. Confronted with an ab- 
solute budget celling, the city's choice 
of either cutting services or cutting 
costs becomes much clearer, it be* 
comes harder to play the old bureaii'' 
cratic game of cutting high-priority 
servlceSi sA/hile maintaining unproduc- 
tive expenditurea, in the hope of 
stimulating support for increased 
funds. 

The Control Board's ruling that In- 
creaied salaries and benefits must be 
paid for by productivity savings, with- 
out rBducing services, provides an 
important now dynamic, If honestly 
appljad. While unions may bargain for 
salary increases and practices that 



have the effect of decreasing produc- 
tivity, the iPCB*s produptivlty re- 
quirement forces ijnioni to choose 
whicn they value rnore. In order to 
gain salary increases a union may 
agree to the elirnination of the unpro- 
ductive practice or ©xpenditure. 

In the end, however, we must not 
conne to depend u pon a powerful, 
outside "supergovernment" like the 
EFCB, Such a body cannot be ex- 
pected to intervene on a broad 
enough scale orovera lorg enough 
period of time to eortiplete the hard 
task of getting productivity In gov- 
ernment As the C ED points out, 
''productivity Is not ateclTnique or 
specific innovation, but rather a con- 
cept or way of doing busiiiess that 
stresses higher overall parformance 
at rnminium- cost'* It can be obtained 
only by continuing "political pressure 
for productivity on top elected 
officials. 

A community ga|g the Quality of 
education for vvhlch It is willing to 
work and fight ''The responsibility 
for lack of interest ifi productivity 
lies in large rneasurfe with the pub- 
lic."'^ New Yorker^ should start de- 
mand ing the comrnftment to more 
educational result^ for the dollars they 
spend of every candidate for public 
office, from coirimijnity school board 
member to governor. We have to learn 
what productivity is and what is 
needed to bring It about WVe must In- 
sist that relevant inforrnatfon be made 
available tp the public, so we will 
know when important decisions affect- 
ing productivity ar^ being nnade and 
who can be held accountable for mak- 
ing them. And we rnmt be prepared 
to show our displeas ure at the ballot 
box with those officials who do not 
make productivity a high priority. 'Mn 
the end, government rasponds to what 
voters and citizens d^rnan d of It*'^^* 
if New Yorkers defT?a/)tf quality in their 
public schools* the c Ity once again 
could lead the nation in urban edu- 
cation. 

David S. Seeley, Dtr$Qtor 
Public Education Assoaiatlon 
Adele Spier, Lecturer 
John Jay Co/lege 
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